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GUARDIMS  OF  OUR  FOOD  SUPPLY 


Most  cons-umers  take  it  for  granted  that  the  hundreds  of  attractive  and 
ahiindaat  foods  in  the  market  are  vholesome  and  safe  to  eat.    This  is  a  tribute 
to  the  producers  of  food — farmers,  processors,  and  other  segments  of  the  food 
industry  responsible  for  its  high  quality  and  wholesomeness .    It  also  reflects 
the  wisdom  of  the  Congress  in  providing  Federal  authority  for  regulations  to 
maintain  these  high  standards  of  safety. 

The  first  Federal  Food  and  Drug    Act  in  I906,  often  called  the  "Pure  Food 
Law,  "  was  directed  chiefly  to  control  certain  chemicals  used  as  preservatives . 
Since  then  the  problem  has  become  infinitely  more  complicated.    Our  food  must 
be  ample  in  quantity  to  feed  an  ever-increasing  population.    It  must  be  so 
grown,  processed,  and  packaged  that  it  can  be  transported  thousands  of  miles 
and  still  be  in  good  condition.    Farm  operations  must  be  profitable  enough  for 
farmers  to  stay  in  business .    Agricultural  chemicals  are  as  essential  to  effi- 
cient production  of  food  as  faim  machinery  and  impreved  varieties  of  crops. 

Other  kinds  of  chemicals  are  used  in  the  precessing  of  food.    Called  food 
additives,  they  have  breiight  about  great  improvements  in  the  quality  or  nutri- 
tive value  of  majiy  food  products.    The  words  "chemicals"  or  "chemical  addi- 
tives" sometimes  alaim  people  who  do  not  iinderstand  that  foods  themselves  are 
chemicals  and  that  adding  salt  to  a  food  is  using  a  chemical  additive . 

The  nimiber  of  chemical  substances  being  developed  for  more  efficient  food 
production  (fertilizers,  insecticides,  weed  killers,  and  the  like)  and  for  use 
in  the  processing  and  marketing  of  food  products  is  increasing  rapidly.  So 
are  the  problems  of  insuring  that  their  use  in  foods  is  completely  safe. 

Responsibility  for  the  safety  of  ovoc  food  is  shared  by  two  Federal 
agencies — the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare — and  by  their  counterparts  in  every  State.    These  agencies 
work  closely  together  on  the  problems  related  to  the  protection  of  our  food 
supply. 

Department  of  AgiT. culture 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has  responsibility  for  inspection  of  fresh 
meat  and  poultry,  and  processed  meat  and  poultry  products  to  assure  that  they 
are  wholesome,  free  from  disease  and  adulteration,  and  accurately  labeled. 
Legal  authority  for  this  work  is  the  Meat  Inspection  Act  of  I906  and  the 
Poultry  Products  Inspection  Act  of.  1951'    This  inspection  applies  to  products 
that  move  in  both  interstate  and  foreign  commerce .    In  addition,  it  requires 
Federal  approval  of  the  construction,  equipment,  and  precedures  to  be  used  in 
processing  plants  if  products  are  to  be  shipped  in  interstate  commerce.  All 
ingredients  used  in  meat  and  poultry  products  must  meet  high  standards  of 
safety.    All  food  additives  for  use  in  federally  inspected  plants  must  be 
approved  by  USDA  before  they  can  be  used.    The  Deparbnent  of  Agriculture  is 
also  charged  with  control  of  labeling  and  standardization  of  meat  and  meat  food 
products,  a  function  pretecting  the  consiaaer  from  false  or  misleading  claims . 


In  relation  to  the  safety  of  meat  the  Virus -Serum -Toxin  Act  of  I913  gives 
the  USDA  the  responsibility  for  licensing  vaccines,  serums,  and  other  veteri- 
nary biologic  materials  used  to  protect  animal  health. 

Increasing  use  of  agricultural  chemicals  has  brought  new  responsibilities 
to  the  Department  of  Agriculture.    The  Federal  Insecticide,  Fungicide,  and 
Rodenticide  Act  of  19^7  provides  for  the  examination,  registration,  and  proper 
labeling  of  a  large  group  of  agricultural  chemica2js.    Registration  of  these 
chemicals  is  administered  by  the  Plant  Pest  Control  Division  of  Agricultural 
Research  Service .    Before  a  product  may  be  registered,  scientific  evidence 
must  be  submitted  to  show  that  it  is  effective,  safe,  and  that  proper  use  will 
not  result  in  harmful  residues  on  food  or  feed. 


Department  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare 

Under  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  the  Department  of  Health,  Educa- 
tion, and  Welfare  has  responsibility  for  the  safety  and  wholesomeness  of  all 
foods  except  meat  and  poultry  and  their  products  .    Several  amendments  in 
recent  yeaxs  have  put  more  emphasis  on  the  preclearance  of  chemicals  used  in 
food  production  or  as  additives,  to  give  greater  assurance  of  the  safety  of 
foods . 

The  "Miller  Amendment"  in  195^  authorized  the  establishment  of  tolerances 
(legal  levels)  of  pesticide  chemicals  for  use  in  or  on  i*aw  agricultural  com- 
modities.    Directions  for  use  of  pesticides,  on  labels  registered  by  USDA,  are 
geared  to  meet  these  tolerances . 

The  Food  Additives  Amendment  of  195^  provides  for  preclearance  of  chem- 
icals and  other  food  additives.    For  the  first  time  the  Food  and  Drug 
Administration  has  the  same  kind  of  prior  control  over  the  use  of  food  addi- 
tives in  other  foods  as  USDA  has  been  exercising  for  meats .    This  law  requires 
that  food  and  chemical  manuf axiturers  miist  run  extensive  animal  feeding  tests 
on  these  additives  before  they  are  marketed.    If  FDA  scientists  are  satisfied 
that  the  additive  will  be  safe,  regulations  are  issued  specifying  conditions 
under  which  it  may  be  used.    Considerable  administrative  discretion  is  per- 
mitted.   As  more  experience  is  gained  with  the  practical  operation  of  this 
law,  and  as  new  problems  arise,  additional  legislation  may  be  required. 

Another  provision  of  the  Food,  Drug,  and  Cosmetic  Act  is  authority  to 
promulgate  definitions  and  standards  of  identity  for  foods  to  promote  honesty 
and  fair  dealing  in  the  interest  of  consumers .    For  example,  the  enrichment  of 
bread  and  flour  was  legalized  through  establishment  of  standards  of  identity. 

Under  the  watchful  eye  of  these  two  Federal  agencies  and  their  State 
coworkers  and  with  the  cooperation  of  the  chemical  and  food  industries,  con- 
sumers can  look  forward  with  confidence  to  continued  enjoyment  of  our  bounti- 
ful food  supply. 


--Esther  F.  Phipard 
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HIGH  CONSUMPTION  OF  FOODS 


Some  people  eat  more  than  others  I    The  truth  of  this  statement  is  so 
otvious  that  "we  don't  need  food  consumption  surveys  to  prove  it.    We  do  need 
them,  however,  to  answer  the  question,  "How  much  more?" 

Usually  comparisons  of  quantities  of  food  consumed  are  mads  on  the  basis 
of  the  average  consumption  of  hDusebDlds  grouped  by  such  characteristics  as 
size,  income,  and  location  (North  or  South,  city  or  country)  .    Such  a  compari- 
son shows,  for  example,  that  on  the  average    households  in  the  North  Central 
region  eat  more  meat,  poultry,  and  fish,  but  less  flour  and  other  cereal  prod- 
ucts than  households  in  the  South.    But  within  each  of  these  two  regional 
groups  of  households  there  is  considerable  variation. 

For  some  purposes,  it  would  be  helpful  to  know,  "How  much  more  of  a  food 
does  an  individual  use  when  he  is  a  high  consumer  rather  than  an  average  con- 
sumer of  that  food?"    The  knowledge  could  be  of  use  to  scientists  trying  to 
determine  the  tolerance  limits  of  chemical  residues  and  food  additives  in 
foods,  to  nutritionists  preparing  food  budgets,  and  to  persons  doing  research 
in  food  consimrption .    The  Hoiisehold  Economics  Research  Division  has  used  data 
from  its  1955  Household  Food  Consumption  Survey  to  estimate  "high  consumption" 
of  various  foods,  l/ 

Measuring  high  consumption. — One  measure  of  "high  consumption,"  of  course, 
would  be  the  quantity  of  each  food  consumed  in  the  household  reporting  the 
very  highest  amount.    But  this  figure,  depending  on  just  one  household  in  a 
sample,  would  not  be  a  very  reliable  measure.    The  one  the  Division  used  is 
the  "ninth  decile."    This  is  how  it  was  estimated: 

«   For  each  household  the  quantity  of  a  food  used,  at  home  in  a  week 
was  divided  by  the  size  of  the  household  (in  21-meal-at-home  equiv- 
alent persons).    This  gave  average  quantity  consiimed  per  person. 

^    These  figures  were  listed  in  the  order  of  their  size,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  and  the  ninth  decile  was  located.    It  is 
the  figure  dividing  the  highest  10  percent  of  the  consimiers 
from  the  lowest  90  percent. 

How  does  "high"  compare  with  "average"  consumption? — High  and  average 
quantities  consimied  per  person  in  the  South  and  North  Central  regions  are 
shown  for  the  16  food  groups.    (See  table.)    The  figures  for  the  West  and  the 
Northeast  are  much  like  those  for  t'he  North  Central  region. 

Unlike  the  figures  in  the  "average"  column  of  the  table,  those  in  the 
"high"  column  cannot  be  added  together  to  get  a  total  amount  of  food  consumed 

1/    High  Consimrption  of  Foods.    Household  Economics  Research  Division,  USDA. 
WJW,{k(\m  .)-Phy  NnvpTnbpr  IQfSo.    This  includes  data  on  approximately  200  items 
for  four  regions,  and  a  more  detailed  account  of  procedures  used  and  limita- 
tions involved.    Most  of  the  steps  in  the  estimating  precedure  tended  to  under- 
state high  consumption. 
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TTlgh  and  average  food  consunrption  per  person  per  -week  In  households^ 
South  and  North  Central  regions,  spring  1955 


South 

North  Central 

Food  group 

High 

Average 

Ratio 

High 

Average 

Ratio 

1/ 

2/ 

3/ 

1/ 

2/ 

3/ 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

Pounds 

M1Tk,  cream,  ice  cream,  cheese  Jj^'' 

fi  6 

IS  8 

10.2 

Fats  and  oils,  including  butter. 

1  7 

1.0 

1.7 

1.5 

.Q 

L.7 

Flour  and  other  cereal  products. 

h  8 

2.8 

1.7 

2.6 

l.lj- 

l.Q 

1  6 

^  8 

2.2 

1  7 

1.6 

.8 

2.0 

1.6 

.9 

1.8 

^  7 

1  Q 

7  1+ 

1  7 

l.il- 

2.^ 

2.^ 

1.3 

1.8 

^.1 

1.6 

2.0 

3.8 

2.2 

1.7 
•  1 

2  8 

ij-  8 

2 

2  0 

2.^ 

2.  ^ 

6.7 

J.J 

2.1 

Commercially  frozen  fruits  and 

k 

6 

2 

Commercially  canned  fruits  and 

2.6 

1.0 

2.6 

2.9 

1.1^ 

2.1 

Finiit  and  vegetable  juices. 

fresh,  frozen,  canned. 

2.0 

.7 

3.0 

3.0 

1.2 

2.5 

Dried  fruits  and  vegetables  ?/.. 

•7 

.3 

2.14- 

X 

.1 

3.0 

Soft  drinks,  fruit  ades  8/   

2.5 

•9 

2.8 

2.6 

1.0 

2.7 

Soups,  excluding  canned  baby 

.3 

.1 

3.1 

.7 

.2 

2.7 

l/    Ninth  decile.      2/    Mean.      3/    High     average.    Computed  from  values 
having  two  decimals.      \J    In  fluid  milk  eq^uivalent  based  on  calcium  content 
of  products.      5/    Includes  home  canned  and  frozen  items  brought  into  the 
home  in  fresh  form.      6/    Single  strength  eq^uivalent.      7/    Includes  both 
commercially  and  home -dried  products  .      8/    Largest  items  of  beverage  and 
miscellaneous  group,  respectively. 


in  a  veek.    Persons  eating  large  amounts  of  one  food  are  not  necessarily  the 
same  ones  who  eat  large  amounts  of  other  foods .    No  individual  could  possibly 
consume  all  the  foods  in  the  amounts  given  for  "high  consumption." 

For  each  food  group,  the  amount  consimied  per  person  in  "high  consumption" 
households  was  I.5  to  3.5  times  as  much  as  in  "average  consumption"  households. 
This  relationship  is  referred  to  as  the  "ratio"  of  high  to  average  consumption. 

For  any  one  food  group,  the  ratio  of  high  to  average  consumption  is  about 
the  same  in  all  regions,  even  when  average  consimiption  vajn.es  considerably 
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from  region  to  region.    Take  flour  as  an  example.    The  average  amount  of  floiir 
and  other  cereal  products  consiamed  in  the  South  is  tvice  as  large  as  in  the 
West  and  North  Central  regions,  and  almost  three  times  as  large  as  in  the 
Northeast.    But  the  ratio  of  high  to  average  consumption  is  about  the  same  in 
all  four  regions --1. 7  in  two,  and  I.9  in  two. 

In  general,  a  food  used  by  a  large  number  of  households  has  a  lower  ratio 
of  high  to  average  consumption  than  a  food  used  by  only  a  few.    For  example, 
the  ratio  for  milk  and  fats  and  flour,  which  are  used  by  almost  all  households, 
is  1.5  to  2j  that  for  frozen  fruits  and  vegetables,  used  by  only  25  percent  in 
the  South  to  kh  percent  in  the  Northeast,  is  3  to  3-5«    This  same  type  of  rela- 
tionship holds  for  food  items  within  food  groups  as  the  following  figures  for 
milk  items  consumed  in  the  North  Central  region  show: 

Ratio  of  high  to 
average  consumption       Bbuseholds  using 

Milk  item:  Percent 

Fre-sh  fluid  milk   1.6  97 

Cheese    2.k  82 

Ice  cream,  ice  milk  ....  2.5  64 

Cream    3.3  29 

Processed  milk    8.9  30 

The  "high  consumption"  figure  has  been  computed  for  about  separate 
food  items  within  the  broa^  food  groups.    In  general,  the  high  to  average  con- 
sumption ratios  for  these  separate  food  items  are  somewhat  higher  than  those 
for  the  food  groups .    This  is  to  be  expected,  for  the  more  finely  specified 
the  food,  the  more  the  amount  used  tends  to  vary  from  family  to  family.  (For 
example,  in  the  North  Central  region  the  quantity  of  cream  used  varies  more 
than  the  quantity  of  the  entire  milk  group.    The  ratio  of  high  to  average 
consumption  for  these  are  3*3  an<i  1«5^  respectively.) 

— Evelyn  Grossman 


MDBILITY  OF  THE  POPUTJ\TION,  1958-59 


Few  people  always  live  in  the  same  house .    About  9  out  of  every  10  persons 
in  the  United  States  move  at  least  once  in  their  lifetime.    During  the  year 
April  1958-59^  as  in  the  previous  year,  about  a  fifth  of  the  civilian  popiila- 
tion  1  year  old  and  over  moved  to  a  different  ho\ise,  according  to  a  recent 
report  of  the  Bureau  of  the  Census .  l/ 


1/  U.S.  Bureau  of  the  Census .  Mjbility  of  the  Population  of  the  United 
States,  April  I958  to  1959.    Series  P-20,  No.  104.    September  I96O. 
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Type  of  mobility 

Of  the  171  million  persons  in  the  civilian  population  in  April  1959^  about 
13  percent  had  lived  in  a  different  house  in  the  same  county  a  year  before, 
6  percent  in  a  different  county,  and  half  of  1  percent  lived  abroad.  About 
half  of  the  persons  living  in  a  different  county  had  lived  in  a  different 
State  also.     (See  table.) 


Persons  living  in  the  same  house  or  different  house, 
April  1959  compared  with  April  I958 


'civilian  popiilation  1  year  and  olderT" 


Different  house 

in  United  States 

Total 

Same 

Different  county 

Residence  and  age 

1/ 

house 

Total 

Same 
county 

Same 

Different 

State 

State 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

100 

80 

19 

13 

3 

3 

100 

Qk 

16 

11 

3 

2 

100 

79 

20 

12 

k 

k 

100 

80 

19 

14 

3 

3 

100 

71 

28 

19 

k 

5 

100 

81 

18 

13 

3 

2 

100 

85 

15 

11 

3 

2 

100 

71 

28 

19 

5 

5 

100 

56 

k2 

27 

7 

8 

100 

65 

33 

21 

5 

7 

100 

76 

23 

16 

k 

k 

100 

Qk 

15 

10 

2 

2 

100 

89 

11 

8 

2 

1 

100 

91 

9 

6 

1 

1 

100 

89 

11 

7 

2 

2 

Note:     Detail  may  not  add 

to  total 

due  to 

rounding 

• 

1/    Includes  a  few  in  each  group  who  lived  abroad  in  April  1958. 


Approximately  one -third  of  the  persons  who  reported  living  in  the  same 
hovLse  during  this  period  had  lived  in  at  least  one  other  house  in  the  3  years 
before  April  I958. 
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Who  moves 

Persons  living  on  farms  tend  to  move  less  often  than  others .     In  the  yeax 
April  1958-59,  the  mobility  rate  for  the  rural  farm  population  was  about 
16  percent;,  for  rural  nonfarm  20  percent,  and  for  urban  I9  percent.  Rural 
farm  people  were  also  less  likely  to  move  to  a  different  State . 

Young  adults  do  more  moving  than  older  adults.    The  age  group  20  to 
2k  years  was  the  most  mobile  in  the  year  April  1958-59,  with  h2  percent  moving . 
The  mobility  rate  for  children  1  to  4  years  old  was  high  as  compared  with  that 
for  older  children,  reflecting  the  high  mobility  of  yDung  families . 

White  persons  moved  less  frequently  than  nonwhite.  When  they  did  move, 
however,  they  more  often  went  to  a  different  county  in  the  same  State,  or  to 
another  State . 

Self-employed  persons  in  general  moved  less  than  wage  and  salary  workers. 
For  example,  faimers  and  farm  managers  had  the  lowest  rate  of  mobility,  farm 
laborers  and  foremen  one  of  the  highest--10  and  33  percent,  respectively. 
Professional  and  technical  workers  had  a  similar  situation- -the  self-employed 
had  a  mobility  rate  of  12  percent  and  salaried  workers  22  percent.  Unemployed 
men  were  almost  consistently  more  mobile  than  employed  men. 


RETIRED  COUPLE'S  BUDGED  REVISED  l/ 


A  revision  of  a  budget  for  a  retired  couple  has  recently  been  published, 
with  estimates  of  its  cost  in  20  large  cities  at  autumn  1959  prices.  This 
budget  was  originally  developed  in  19^-^7  "by  the  Social  Security  Administra- 
tion to  parallel  the  City  Worker's  Family  Budget  developed  by  the  Bureau  of 
Labor  Statistics  .    The  "budget  family"  consisted  of  a  husband  and  wife,  aged 
65  or  over,  maintaining  their  own  2-  or  3-room  rented  dwelling  in  an  urban 
area.    The  couple  was  assumed  to  be  self-supporting,  in  reasonably  good  health, 
and  able  to  take  care  of  themselves.    The  budget  represented  a  "modest  but 
adequate"  level  of  living.    Cost  estimates  for  the  original  budget  were  not 
published  after  1950,  because  q^uantities  and  qualities  of  goods  and  services- 
included  in  it  were  based  on  standards  prevailing  before  World  War  II  and  were 
not  representative  of  the  postwar  standard  of  living. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  revision  was  to  develop  a  new  list  of  goods 
and  services  which  would  reflect  a  "modest  but  adeq.uate"  level  of  living 
according  to  standards  prevailing  in  the  1950's.    No  changes  were  made  in  the 
basic  concept  or  general  procedures  previously  used.    However,  in  estimating 
the  cost  of  two  budget  components --food  and  beverages,  and  transportation — 
changes  were  introduced  which,  in  effect,  raised  the  standard  of  living  above 
that  provided  by  the  original  budget.    These  changes  were  made  in  order  that 


1/  Stotz,  Margaret  S.  "The  BLS  Interim  Budget  for  a  Retired  Couple," 
tfonthly  Labor  Review,  pp.  Il4l-1157.    November  I96O. 
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the  standaLTd  of  living  provided  by  the  Retired  Couple's  Budget  "would  be  com- 
parable with  that  provided  by  the  interim  revision  of  the  Bureau's  City 
Worker's  Family  Budget .  2/    Since  this  revision  was  limited  to  changing  the 
list  of  goods  and  services,  it  is  considered  an  "Interim  revi.sion."    A  more 
comprehensive  revision  is  needed  and  may  be  made  when  data  from  the  consumer 
expenditure  surveys  planned  for  I96I-62  become  available. 

Level  and  manner  of  living 

The  revised  budget  provides  estimates  of  the  cost  of  a  healthful^  self- 
respecting  manner  of  living  which  allows  noimal  participation  in  community 
life.    Since  it  takes  into  account  social  and  psychological  as  well  as  physical 
needs,  it  is  not  a  "minimum  subsistence"  budget.    It  was  not  designed  to  repre- 
sent the  actual  expenditure  pattern  of  an  "average"  retired  couple  or  to  serve 
as  a  spending  plan  for  an  individual  family. 

The  budget  assumes  that  the  couple  lives  alone  in  a  2-  or  3-i^om  rental 
dwelling.    Renting  is  not  the  prevailing  custom  for  such  families  except  in 
large  cities  and  at  low-income  levels  in  other  places,  but  it  was  not  possible 
to  estimate  comparable  housing  costs  for  homeowners.    This  is  one  of  the  major 
problems  which  must  be  considered  when  a  comprehensive  revision  of  the  budget 
is  undertaken  and  when  the  interim  revised  budget  cost  estimates  are  used. 

The  home  is  assumed  to  be  eq.ulpped  with  housefumishings  and  mechanical 
equipment  usually  considered  household  necessities,  such  as  a  gas  or  electric 
cookstove,  mechanical  refrigerator,  and  small  electrical  appliances.    The  wife 
does  all  of  the  cooking  and  most  of  the  house  cleaning  and  laundry. 

Goods  and  services  provided  by  the  budget  for  housing  and  food  conform 
with  scientific  standards  and  reflect  actual  choices  of  large-city  retired 
elderly  families.    For  other  goods  and  services,  where  scientific  standards 
do  not  exist,  the  budget  level  was  determined  by  the  piirchasing  pattern  of 
families  of  this  type.    The  budget  makes  no  provision  for  life  Insurance  or 
income  taxes,  assuming  that  payments  on  life  inSTirance  policies  have  been 
completed  before  retirement,  and  that  most  of  the  income  of  retired  couples 
at  this  level  is  tax-exempt . 


Cost  of  budget 

The  total  annual  cost  of  the  revised  list  of  goods,  rents,  and  services 
at  autiimn  1959  prices  in  20  large  cities  ranged  from  $2,6^1  in  Hoiiston  to 
$3,366  in  Chicago.     (See  table.)    Costs  in  8  of  the  20  cities  for  which  esti- 
mates were  prepared  ranged  between  $3^025  and  $3^125;  costs  were  under  $3,025 
in  six  cities  and  over  $3^125  in  six  cities.    The  costs  of  the  three  principal 


2/    See  the  August  I960  Monthly  Labor  Review  for  the  interim  revision  of  the 
City  Worker's  Family  Budget.    This  budget  also  appeared  in  the  September  I960 
Family  Economics  Review. 
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Annual  costs  of  the  retired  couple's  budget,  20  large  cities  and  suburbs, 

autumn  1959 


City 

Total 
budget 

Food  and 
beverages  1/ 

Rent, 
heat,  and 
utilities  2/ 

Other 
goo  ds  and 
services 

ip  (  DO 

«p  1  (O 

9  ftkn 

,  C-HJ 

(OX 

1  9^7 

J.,  Uiiy 

ODD 

B8q 

X,  UD  f 

1  ill  n 

2,925 

879 

821 

1,225 

J,  iiH^ 

860 

-L,  \JA.^ 

jD^ 

8qq 

858 

TToi  1  F!  "ho  Tl 

2  6^1 

7S8 

6q4 

1  i8q 

X,  xu^ 

8i4.i 

X,  cipx 

3,111 

89^ 

862 

1,355 

Mi TiTi<=*fl'nnn  if? 

846 

q62 

1  ^P7 

X,  ( 

1  p^n 

X,  c:pu 

Ph-i  1  fl  r1*=>l  -nVii 

2  QDQ 

1  y^ 

1   PT  R 
X,  c:xp 

^  1  DP 

1  PR^ 

X, 

3,o49 

887 

817 

1,  345 

3,099 

870 

970 

1,259 

3,223 

920 

919 

1, 384 

2,681 

900 

595 

1,186 

3,252 

938 

921 

1, 393 

Washington,  D.  C  

3,oJ+7 

864 

921 

1,262 

1/    Includes  small  allowances  for  guest  meals  and  for  alcoholic  beverages . 

2/    Average  contract  rent  for  2-  and  '^-room  tenant -occupied  dwellings  that 
conform  to  the  housing  standards  specified  for  the  budget  plus  the  cost  of 
required  amounts  of  heating  fuel,  gas,  electricity,  water,  and  specified 
equipment . 


components  of  the  budget  (food  and  beverages;  rent,  heat,  and  utilities;  and 
other  goods  and  services)  for  each  of  the  20  cities  are  shown  in  the  table. 
Costs  of  the  various  categories  included  in  these  components  and  lists  of  the 
items  and  quantities  included  in  the  budget  are  given  in  the  November  I96O 
Monthly  Labor  Review. 
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Uses  and  limitations 

The  Retired  Couple's  Budget  is  designed  to  measure  the  cost  of  a  speci- 
fied standard  of  living  for  a  retired  couple  living  in  a  rental  dwelling  in  a 
large  city  or  its  suburbs  .    Differences  in  q[uantities  and  kinds  of  items  in 
the  Retired  Couple's  Budget  and  the  City  Worker's  Family  Budget  reflect  the 
different  needs  and  actual  consumption  patterns  of  older  persons  as  compared 
with  younger  families . 

Estimates  of  the  total  cost  of  the  budget  provide  a  useful  tool  for  eval- 
uating the  adeq_uacy  of  incomes  and  for  measuring  differences  in  living  costs 
between  cities .    The  uses  and  limitations  of  this  budget  are  similar  to  those 
for  the  City  Worker's  Family  Budget  reviewed  in  the  September  I960  issue  of 
Family  Economics  Review. 


BUREAU  OF  LABOR  STATISTICS  TO  COLLECT  DATA  ON  CONSUMER  EXPENDITURES 


The  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics  has  initiated  a  series  of  household 
surveys,  primarily  to  provide  infomation  for  revising  its  Consumer  Price 
Index.     Information  will  be  obtained  from  urban  families  residing  in  66  cities 
and  their  environs  relative  to  the  kinds  and  amoiints  of  goods  and  services 
they  bought^  the  prices  they  paid,  and  their  incomes  during  the  survey  year. 
They  will  also  be  asked  their  detailed  food  expenditures  for  the  immediately 
preceding  week  and  how  often  they  shop  for  food.    One -half  of  the  families 
will  be  visited  in  the  spring  of  196lj  their  reported  incomes  and  expenditures 
will  relate  to  I96O.    The  other  half  will  be  visited  in  the  spring  of  I962, 
and  will  report  their  I96I  incomes  and  expenditures .    The  families  to  be  inter- 
viewed in  the  larger  cities  will  be  drawn  from  the  list  of  respondents  to  the 
BLS  housing  unit  survey  conducted  in  the  fall  preceding  the  expenditure  survey. 
Families  to  be  interviewed  in  places  imder  50,000  will  be  drawn  from  the  list 
of  respondents  to  the  I960  Census  of  Housing.    The  BLS  housing  unit  survey  and 
the  Census  survey  provide  information  on  characteristics  of  families  and  the 
housing  they  occupy  that  is  used  in  selecting  the  sample  for  the  expenditure 
survey . 

The  66  cities  where  consumer  expenditure  sujrveys  will  be  conducted  are 
listed  opposite .    The  data  from  all  of  these  will  be  used  to  establish  weights 
for  the  revised  index,  which  is  to  be  completed  early  in  196i|-.    After  that 
date,  prices  for  calculating  the  current  indexes  published  periodically  by  BLS 
will  be  collected  in  50  of  the  cities — all  of  those  listed  except  the  I6  small 
supplemental  cities. 

Six  cities  for  which  quarterly  Consumer  Price  Indexes  are  now  published 
will  not  be  included  in  the  revised  index.    These  are  Cincinnati,  Houston, 
Kansas  City,  Minneapolis -St .  Paul,  Portland  (Oregon),  and  Scranton. 
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City  sample  for  consumer  expenditure  suirveys 


To  be  surveyed  in  I96I 

To  be  surveyed  in  I962 

Cities  of 
1,250, 000 
or  more 
■nnniil  ati  nn 

Boston,  Mass  . 
New  York,  N.  Y. 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
Cleveland,  Ohio 
Detroit,  Mich. 
Chicago,  111. 
St .  Tioui  s .  Mo  . 
Baltimore,  Md. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
San  Francisco,  Calif. 
Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

The  same  12  cities 
listed  in  opposite 
column.    Surveys  will 
be  condu-cted  in  these 
cities  In  both  veaif? . 

Cities  of 
250,000  to 
1,250,000 

Buffalo,  N.  Y. 
Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Atlanta,  Ga. 
Dallas,  Tex. 
Seattle,  Wash. 
Hartford,  Conn . 

Dayton,  Ohio 
Wichita,  Kans. 
Nashville,  Tenn. 
Denver,  Colo . 
Honolulu,  Hawaii 

Cities  of 
50,000  to 
250, 000 

Portland,  Me . 
Champaign -Urbana,  111. 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa 
Orlando,  Fla. 
Austin,  Tex. 

Lancaster,  Pa. 
Green  Bay,  Wis. 
Durham,  N.  C. 
Baton  Rouge ^  La. 
Bakersfield,  Calif. 

Cities  of 
2,500  to 
50, 000 

Kingston,  N.  Y. 
Pindlay,  Ohio 
Niles,  Mich. 
Devils  Lake,  N.  D. 
Union,  S .  C  . 
VickslDurg,  Miss . 
McAllen,  Tex» 
Klamath  Falls,  Greg. 
Anchorage,  Alaska  l/ 

Southb ridge,  Mass . 
Millville,  N.  J. 
Loganspo  rt ,  Ind . 
Crooks ton,  Minn. 
Martinsville .  Va . 
Florence,  Ala. 
Mangum,  Okla . 
Orem,  Utah 

Sixteen 
small  sup- 
plemental 
cities 

Burlington,  Vt. 
Lewis  town.  Pa . 
LaSalle,  111. 
Owatonna,  Minn . 
Griffin,  Ga. 
Cleveland,  Tenn . 
Reserve,  La. 
Gallup,  N.  Mex. 

Athol,  Mass . 
Cambridge,  Ohio 
Menasha,  Wis . 
Manhattan,  Kana . 
Sebring,  Fla. 
Olanulgee^  Okla . 
Gainesville,  TeX. 
Eureka,  Calif. 

1/    Consumer  expenditures  surveys  were  conducted  in  Anchorage  in  I960  as 
part  of  a  special  Alaskan  price  program.    These  surveys  will  be  used  to  derive 
the  weights  for  the  city  in  the  revised  CPI  instead  of  surveying  again  in  I96I. 


ENERGY  USED  BY  WOMEN  UT  VARIOUS  ACTIVITIES 


If  you  are  going  to  prepare  a  dinner^  and  vant  to  spend  the  most  possible 
calories  doing  it  (perhaps  you  could  then  consume  more  calories  when  dinner  is 
served  without  worrying  about  an  expanding    waistline),  just  reach  and  bend 
and  walk  and  lift  in  the  most  inefficient  manner.    The  old-fashioned  big 
kitchen  with  long  walks  between  sink  and  stove  and  pantry  and  dining  table 
would  be  just  the  thing.    And  if  you  walk  at  an  abnormally  slow  pace,  you'll 
use  up  more  calories  per  trip  than  at  yoiir  normal  gait.    Of  course,  dinner 
might  be  late,  but  perhaps  the  family  won't  mind. 

This  suggestion  is  the  opposite  of  what  the  researchers  are  emphasizing 
as  they  present  results  of  recent  experiments  carried  out  by  the  Clothing  and 
Housing  Research  DivisiDn  of  the  Institute  of  Home  Economics.    The  study  was 
done  to  get  information  useful  to  persons  making  recommendations  on  energy- 
saving  ways  of  dDing  hoiisework,  and  to  hOTise  designers  interested  in  providing 
for  efficient  arrangements  of  space  and  equijuient  in  homes. 

Nine  women  were  "subjects"  in  the  experiments  planned  to  find  out  how 
much  energy  women  use  when  perfoiming  selected  activities.    Each  woman's 
height,  weight,  and  basal  metabolic  rate  were  within  a  specified  medium  range. 
The  researchers  in  charge  of  the  experiments  used  special  apparatus  to  measure 
the  energy  expenditures  of  the  "subjects." 

Sitting  required  10.2  percent  more  calories  per  hour  than  lying,  on  the 
average;  standing  took  l6.2  percent  more  than  lying,  and  ^.6  percent  more  than 
sitting.    Walking  at  the  rate  of  108  and  120  steps  per  minute  took  about  k  and 
13  percent  more  calories  per  hour,  respectively,  than  walking  at  9^  steps  a 
minute.     (The  women's  own  walking  rates  ranged  from  107  "to  I3I  steps  a  minute, 
and  averaged  119«)    This  means  that  the  rate  of  energy  expenditure  increased 
with  increased  speed  of  walking. 

In  covering  a  given  horizontal  distance,  however,  the  women  used  more 
calories  walking  at  a  slow  rate  than  going  faster.    They  averaged  62.6  Cal- 
ories per  mile  walking  at  96  steps  a  minute,  56.5  Calories  walking  at  I08,  and 
5^.1  Calories  going  at  120  steps  a  minute.    Probably  they  used  more  energy  at 
the  slow  speed  because  in  taking  more  steps  they  lifted  the  body  more  times. 

In  other  tests  the  women  walked  at  the  rate  of  96  steps  a  minute  making  a 
90-degree  turn  every  10  feet,  then  at  the  same  rate  making  a  l80-degree  turn 
every  10  feet.    Walking  with  90-^g^ee  tums  took  almost  as  much  energy  as 
walking  with  l80-degree  turns,  and  both  took  significantly  more  than  walking 
in  a  straight  line  (16  and  I8  percent  more,  respectively)  . 

The  expenditure  for  walking  at  120  steps  per  minute  while  caxrying  an 
18-pound  load  and  while  pulling  the  same  load  on  a  ^4— wheeled  cart  was  also 
investigated.    The  load  was  a  flexible  plastic  laundry  basket  full  of  clothes, 
with  a  handle  on  each  end.    Each  woman  was  permitted  to  carry  the  basket  the 
way  she  wanted  to,  but  had  to  use  that  same  way  every  time  the  test  was 
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repeated.    It  took  8l  percent  more  energy,  on  the  average,  to  walk  carrying 
the  load,  and  69  percent  more  to  walk  pulling  it  than  to  walk  at  the  same 
speed  without  a  load.    Thus,  the  difference  in  the  energy  expenditure  when 
pulling  as  compared  with  carrying  the  load  was  relatively  unimpoDrtant . 

Another  e3cperlment  involved  taking  a  5-pound  load  from  a  counter  36  inches 
high  and  placing  it  on  a  shelf  12  inches  from  the  floor.    Doing  this  "by  knee- 
hending  took  2k0  percent  more  energy  than  standing  at  rest,  and  by  trunk- 
bending  163  percent  more  than  standing  at  rest. 

Further  details  about  the  study  are  given  in  Home  Economics  Research 
Report  Number  11,  Energy  Expenditures  of  Women  Performing  Selected  Activities 
(Agricultural  Research  Service,  USDA,  I96O} . 


SOCIAL  SECfURITY  RULES  AMENDED 


Several  changes  were  made  last  year  in  the  rules  governing  Old-Age, 
Survivors,  and  Disability  Insurance  (OASDl)  .    The  main  ones  are  listed  below. 

Mjre  people  covered. --The  coverage  provisions  of  the  program  were  amended 
to  include  more  people.    The  following  groups  can  now  become  covered: 
(1)  Parents  employed  by  their  children  in  trade  or  business  (but  not  in  house- 
hold work)  j   (2)  U.  S.  citizens  employed  in  the  United  States  by  foreign 
governments  and  intemational  organizations;  (3)  All  employees  of  nonprofit 
organizations;  (k)  Additional  State  and  local  government  employees. 

Coverage  comes  quicker  for  some. --To  be  fully  insured  a  worker  now  needs 
1  quarter  of  coverage  for  every  3  calendar  quarters  between  January  1,  1951; 
and  the  year  in  which  he  reaches  retirement  age,  becomes  disabled,  or  dies 
(but  not  less  than  6  or  more  than  ^0  quarters) .    Previously,  the  requirement 
was  1  quarter  for  every  2.    A  worker  who  reaches  retirement  age  in  I96I  will 
need  I3  quartears,  and  in  1971  26  quarters  of  coverage  to  be  fully  insured. 
This  compares  with  20  and  ko  quarters  under  the  old  rule . 

Workers  can  earn  more. --Most  retirees  or  widows  who  supplement  OASDI 
benefit  payments  by  working  can  earn  more  without  loss  of  social  security 
benefits.    It* used  to  be  that  a  worker  lost  1  month's  benefit  check  for  each 
$80  earned  over  $1,200.    Now  a  worker  earning  more  than  $1,200  in  a  year  will 
have  $1  of  his  benefits  (or  family's  benefits)  withheld  for  each  $2  earned 
between  $1,200  and  $1,500,  and  $1  in  benefits  for  each  $1  earned  above  $1,500. 
A  worker  who  earns  $1,650  in  I96I  will  have  $300  withheld  in  benefits,  whereas 
he  could  have  lost  6  monthly  benefit  checks  under  the  old  rule .    Benefits  will 
not  be  lost  for  any  month  in  which  wages  are  less  than  $100,  and  full  benefits 
will  be  paid  to  workers  age  72  and  over  regardless  of  the  amount  earned.  This 
part  of  the  law  is  unchanged. 
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Chlldren's  payments  may  be  higher. --A  widDW  with  two  children  received  a 
larger  monthly  payment  beginning  in  January  I96I,  if  her  deceased  husband  had 
average  monthly  earnings  between  $250  and  $350*    The  following  shows  the  new 
and  old  monthly  payment  schedules  for  a  widow  and  two  children  under  I8: 

Mpnthly  payments 

Worker's  average  monthly  earnings:  New  Old 

$50  or  less    $53  $53 

$150    120  120 

^250    202  190 

$350    254  232 

^koo    254  254 

Age  for  disability  benefits  lower. — Disabled  workers  under  age  50  can. 
draw  benefits  for  themselves  and  their  dependents .    Before,  they  had  to  be  at 
least  50  to  be  eligible . 

Some  aged  widows  may  draw  benefits . — Benefits  will  be  paid  to  survivors 
of  workers  who  had  acquired  6  quarters  of  coverage  and  died  before  19^.  This 
makes  a  few  more  people  eligible  for  payments . 

The  Social  Security  Administration  has  district  offices  located  through- 
out the  country.    The  people  who  work  in  these  offices  will  give  more  informa- 
tion about  these  and  other  rules  applying  to  OASDI.    To  find  the  address  of 
the  office  in  your  locality,  inquire  at  the  post  office  or  look  in  the  tele- 
phone book  under  United  States  Goveinment,  Departaient  of  Health,  Education^  and 
Welfare,  Social  Security  Administration. 


STATE  POPULATION  CHANGES,  I95O-I960 


The  population  of  the  United  States  increased  by  28  million  in  the 
10  years  ending  April  1,  I96O,  according  to  the  final  count  of  the  I960  Census 
of  Population,  l/    The  total  population  residing  in  the  United  States  (exclud- 
ing armed  forces  abroad)  was  approximately  179  million  compared  with  I5I  mil- 
lion in  1950,  an  increase  of  I8.5  percent. 

States  with  the  largest  rates  of  increase  were  Florida^  Nevada,  Alaska, 
and  Arizona.    Arkansas,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  West  Virginia  lost  popu- 
lation, and  Mississippi  remained  \inchanged.    The  table  shows  the  1950  and  I960 
popiilations  of  each  State  and  the  percent  change . 


1/  U.  S.  Bureau  of  the  Census.  I960  Census  of  Population,  PC(Al)-l. 
November  I5,  I960. 
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HEALTH  mSURAlTCE  COVEEIAGE 


The  need  for  health  iasiiran.ce  as  protection  against  high  medical  expenses 
has  become  generally  recognized  in  the  United  States.    At  least  two-thirds  of 
the  population  has  some  type  of  health  insurance^  according  to  an  experimental 
study  "by  the  U.  S.  National  Health  Survey,  in  which  19,000  household  interviews 
were  taken  during  July -December  1959*  l/ 

The  types  of  insurance  covered  in  this  survey  are  (l)  hospital,   (2)  sur- 
gical, and  (3)  doctor  visit  for  nonsurgical  care.    For  the  population  as  a 
whole,  hospital  insurance  was  the  type  most  freq^uently  carried  (67  percent), 
followed  closely  by  surgical  insurance  (62  percent) .    The  proportion  covered 
by  doctor  visit  insurance  was  much  lower  (19  percent).     (See  table.) 


Persons  with  health  insurance,  by  place  of  residence 
and  family  income 


Place  of  residence 
and  family  income 

Type  of  insurance 

Hospital 

Surgical 

Doctor  visit 

Percent 

Percent 

Percent 

All  families  l/   

67 

62 

19 

Place  of  residence: 

40 

12 

68 

6k 

20 

72 

66 

20 

Family  income: 

33 

27 

9 

$2,000-$3,999   

56 

50 

Ik 

$^,ooo-$6,999   

79 

74 

22 

Qk 

60 

28 

1/    Includes  a  small  mmiber  of  families  whose  income  was  not  given. 


Differences  related  to  residence  and  income 

Farm  people  were  less  likely  to  carry  health  insurance  than  persons  in 
rural  nonfarm  or  urban  areas  .    For  example,  only  ^5  percent  in  fam  as  compared 

17    U.  S.  Depari3rient  of  Health,  Education,  and  Welfare,  Public  Health 
Service .    Interim  Report  on  Health  Insurance,  United  States,  July-December 
1959 .    Health  Statistics,  Series  B-26.    December  I96O. 
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with  68  percent  in  rural  nonfarm  and  72  percent  in  urban  areas  carried  hospital 
insurance.    The  pattern  of  distribution  was  similar  for  the  other  types  of 
insurance . 

The  rate  of  coverage  increased  as  family  income  increased  for  all  three 
types  of  insurance .    Only  33  percent  vere  covered  by  hospital,  27  percent  by 
surgical,  and  9  percent  by  doctor  visit  insurance  in  the  lowest  income  group  as 
compared  with  8-^,  80,  and  28  percent^  respectively,  in  the  highest  income  group . 

Rate  of  coverage  related  to  employment  and  age 

As  might  be  expected,  persons  usually  employed  were  more  likely  to  have 
health  insurance  than  were  others .    About  75  percent  of  the  usually  working 
population  was  covered  by  hospital  insurance  compared  with  6o  percent  of  other 
persons  15  years  of  age  and  over. 

Variations  according  to  age  reflected  employment  status  also .    A  higher 
proportion  of  persons  in  the  age  range  in  which  the  working  population  is 
concentrated  had  health  insurance  than  children  or  older  people .    The  lowest 
rate  of  coverage  was  for  persons  age  65  or  older.    Approximately  k6  percent  of 
them  were  covered  by  hospital,  37  percent  by  surgical,  and  10  percent  by 
doctor  visit  insurance. 


LAWS  TO  PROTECT  CONSUMERS 


Two  regulations  designed  to  protect  considers  were  passed  by  the  last 
Congress  and  signed  into  law  by  the  President  in  July  I96O.    They  were  as 
follows : 

Federal  Hazardous  Substances  Labeling  Act . --Poisoning  in  the  home  has 
become  so  common  that  action  was  needed  to  replace  the  Federal  Caustic  Poison 
Act  of  1927.    This  old  law  required  a  "Poison"  label  and  first  aid  instruc- 
tions on  only  a  few  household  articles  .    The  new  law  applies  to  chemical 
household  products  made  of  substances  or  mix±ures  which  are  toxic,  corrosive, 
irritant,  flammable,  or  radioactive,  or  which  generate  pressure  or  .are  strong 
sensitizers.    Any  such  product  that  might  cause  injury  or  illness  when  used  in 
a  customary  or  reasonable  forseeable  way- -including  ingestion  by  children-- 
would  be  subject  to  the  law.    This  would  include  many  of  the  ordinary  house- 
hold items — polishes,  bleaches,  cleaners,  paint  thinners  and  removers. 

The  word  "Danger"  must  appear  on  the  label  of  products  that  are  extremely 
flammable,  corrosive,  or  toxic.    All  others  require  "Warning"  or  "Caution." 
Definite  statements  describing  the  hazard,  such  as  "Causes  Bums, "  "Vapor 
Harmful, "  "Flammable, "  or  "Absorbed  through  Skin, "  are  required,  as  well  as 
"Poison"  if  the  product  is  highly  toxic. 
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The  appropriate  or  necessary  first  aid  treatment  must  "be  given  on  the 
label,  and  instructions  for  handling  and  storage  of  packages  needing  special 
care.    The  statement  "Keep  out  of  reach  of  children"  or  a  similar  warning  is 
also  required. 

The  Food  and  Drug  Administration  is  responsible  for  enforcing  this  law. 

Color  Additive  Amendments . --These  amendments  to  the  Federal  Food,  Drug, 
and  Cosmetic  Act  are  intended  to  assure  the  purity  and  safety  of  all  added 
colorings  used  in  foods,  drugs,  and  cosmetics.    Previously,  the  law  required 
the  Food  and  Drug  Administration  to  ban  entirely  the  use  of  a  coal  tar  color 
found  harmful  in  relatively  large  amounts,  even  though  it  was  safe  in  the 
small  quantities  iised  in  consumer  products .    The  new  law  covers  all  colors  and 
pemits  FDA  to  set  limits  on  the  amount  of  color  that  can  be  used.     It  requires 
retesting  by  the  manufacturer  of  a  color  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  its 
safety.    No  color  may  be  permitted  if  it  produces  cancer  by  appiropriate  tests. 


ESTIMATED  COST  OF  1  WEEK'S  FOOD— U.S.A.  AVERAGE  AlID  FOUR  REGIONS 


This  issue  of  Family  Economics  Review  presents  January  I96I  estimates  of 
the  retail  cost  of  food  for  the  USDA  food  plans  for  the  U.S.A.  and  for  four 
regions --the  Northeast,  the  North  Central,  the  South,  and  the  West.  (See 
tables  1  to  3^  pages  21  to  23.)    Also,  table  k  on  page  2k  presents  January 
1961  costs  of  the  Southern  adaptation  of  the  low-cost  plan.    An  explanation 
of  the  development  of  the  food  plans  and  the  cost  estimates  for  the  U.S.A.  was 
given  in  the  October  1957  issue  of  Family  Economics  Review.    Information  about 
the  estimates  for  the  four  regions  and  the  adaptation  of  the  low-cost  food 
plan  for  the  South  appeared  in  the  September  1959  issue  of  Family  Economics 
Review . 

Estimates  of  the  cost  of  food  for  the  plans  for  the  U.S.A.  will  continue 
to  appear  quarterly  in  this  publication.    Regional  estimates  will  appear  in 
the  March  issues . 
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Table  1, — Estimated  Cost  of  1  Week's  Food,  l/  January  I96I — U.S.A.  Average 


Sex-age  groups 

T /*VTJ 1^  Q 

MA  rRci  T^fl'hf^.- 

JjJ_UC  J.  dJL 

JLCULl 

"nl  fin 

Dollars 

Dollars 

Dollars 

FAMILIES 

14.00 

19.10 

21.60 

12.40 

17.30 

19.20 

Family  of  four,  preschool  children  _3/  •  •  •  • 

20.90 

27.90 

31.80 

24.10 

32.60 

37-00 

0  nj.-Lcixen. 

"RIO 

on 

h  20 

^  8n 

ij-  7n 

i]-  i|-0 

5.80 

6  80 

p  ou 

^  on 
D  .yu 

(  '90 

D  .  J-U 

rt.A  -v**l  0        HQ  1  ^    Tro  Q  T*o 

8  80 

1  n  1  n 

vj  •  DU 

8  80 

1  n  nn 

7  no 

Q  70 

n  nn 

ft 

J— L  . 

1 P  8n 

wonien. 

P .  ?u 

1  .  uu 

8  f^n 

^n 

7  ho 

8  ij-o 

^  nn 

7  nn 

7  on 

I4-  QO 

6  so 

7  to 

6.90 

8.90 

9.90 

8.60 

11.00 

12.20 

Men: 

7.20 

9.80 

11.00 

6.70 

9.10 

10.20 

6.30 

8.70 

9.60 

6.10 

8.30 

9.20 

1/    These  estimates  were  computed  from  q_uantities  in  low-cost,  moderate- 
cost,  and  liberal  food  plans  published  in  tables  2,  3^  aj^d  h  of  the  October 
1957  issue  of  Family  Economics  Review.    Quantities  for  children  were  revised 
January  1959  to  comply  with  the  1958  KRC  Recommended  Dietary  Allowances .  The 
cost  of  the  food  plans  was  first  estimated  by  using  the  average  prices  per 
poTind  of  each  food  group  paid  by  nonfarm  survey  families  at  3  selected  income 
levels .    These  prices  were  adjusted  to  current  levels  by  use  of  Average  Retail 
Prices  of  Food  in  k-G  Large  Cities  Combined  released  periodically  by  the  Bureau 
of  Labor  Statistics  . 

2/    Ten  percent  added  for  family  size  adjustment.    For  derivation  of  factor 
for  adjustment,  see  pages  3  and  h  of  the  September  I96O  issue  of  Family 
Economics  Review. 

37    Man  and  woman  20-3^  years;  children,  1-3  and  4-6  years  . 

%l    Man  and  woman  20-3^  years;  children,  7-9         10-12  years  . 
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Table  ^.--Estimated  Cost  of  1  Week's  Food^  for  Special  Adaptation  of 
Low-Cost  Plan  for  the  South,  January  I961 


Sex-age  groups 


Special 
low-cost 
plan  1/ 


Sex-a^e  groups 


Special 
low-cost 
plan  1/ 


Dollars 


FAMILIES  2/ 

Family  of  two,  20-3^  years   

Family  of  two,  55-7^  years   

Family  of  four,  preschool  children 
Family  of  four,  school  children  . . 

JTOIVIDUALS 

Children: 

Under  1  year   

1-3  years   

k-6  years   

7-9  jeaxs   

10-12  years   

Girls^  I3-I5  years   

16-19  years   


11.30 
10.10 
17.20 
19.90 


2.60 
3.20 
3.70 

k.ko 

5.20 
5.50 
5.60 


Dollars 


INDIVTIUALS- -Con , 

Boys,  13-15  years   . . . 

16-I9  years   , 

Women: 

20-3^  years   

35-5^  years   

55-7^  years  

75  years  and  over  , 

Pregnant  

Nursing   

Men: 

20-3^  years   

35-5^  years   

55-7^  yiears   

75  years  and  over  , 


5-70 
6.70 

k.ko 

k.lO 

k.oo 
5.90 
7.40 

5.80 

3.ko 

5.10 

5.00 


1/  Based  on  q_uantities  suggested  in  table  2  on  page  I6,  Family  Economics 
Review,  September  1959' 


2/    See  footnotes  2,  3^  and.  k  of  table  1  on  page  21. 


Unit  prices  of  food  groups 

The  costs  of  food  for  the  food  plans  axe  estimated  by  applying  unit  (qt., 
lb.,  doz.)  prices  for  the  food  groups  to  the  quantities  suggested  in  the  food 
plans  for  individuals  .    The  unit  price  for  eax^h  food  group  assimies  an  assort- 
ment of  food  within  the  groups  smilar  to  that  used  in  1955       nonfann  families 
at  selected  income  levels.    Of  course,  these  unit  prices  will  be  quite  differ- 
ent if  families  make  selections  that  deviate  greatly  from  those  asstmied.  Unit 
prices  can  be  used  for  making  rough  estimates  of  the  costs  of  food  when  food 
group  quantities  are  different  from  those  for  the  food  plans .    For  example, 
unit  group  prices  are  useful  for  estimating  the  money  value  of  food  consump- 
tion in  a  local  community  and  for  estimating  the  value  of  home-produced  food. 
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The  unit  prices  used  with  the  food  plans  are  kept  current  by  adjiisting 
them  according  to  food  prices  collected  periodically  hy  the  Bureau  of  Lahor 
Statistics . 

Table  5  gives  the  January  I96I  unit  prices  of  food  groups  that  were  \ised 
for  estimating  the  cost  of  food  for  the  U.S.A.  for  the  low-cost,  moderate- 
cost,  and  liberal  food  plans . 


Table  5 ---Unit  prices  of  food  groups  for  USDA  food  plans  at  three  levels, 

January  I961  l/ 


Food  group  and  unit 


Low-cost 
plan 


Mo derate - 
cost  plan 


Liberal 
plan 


.eq^uiv. 


MiUs,  cheese,  ice  cream   quart. 

Meat,  poultry,  fish  (including 

bacon,  salt  pork)   pound  

Eggs   do  zen  

Dry  beans,  peas,  nuts   pound  

Grain  products  pound  flour  eq.uiv. 

Potatoes   pound  

Citrus  fruit,  tomatoes   pound  

Other  fruits  and  vegetables 

(includes  dark-green  and 

deep-yellow  vegetables)   pound  

Fats  and  oils   pound  

Sugar,  sweets  pound  


Cents 
27.0 

57-3 
58.8 
29.0 
26.8 

6.7 
15.6 


16.8 

33.1 
21.2 


Cents 

28.6 

64.8 
61.1 
1^1.8 
36.6 
7.9 
17.3 


18. ii- 

37.^ 
24.7 


Cents 

30.1 

69.0 
63.0 
^.1 
4o.7 
8.1 
17.6 


18.6 
kO.2 
ZJ.6 


1/    An  estimated  amount  is  also  added  to  the  total  for  accessories  such  as 
coffee,  tea,  vinegar,  and  spices.    Prices  for  the  low-cost  plan  were  based 
upon  practices  of  households  reporting  in  the  1955  Food  Consumption  Surveys 
with  incomes  of  $2, 000-$2, 999 ;  mo derate -cost,  $4, 000-$4, 999;  liberal,  $6,000- 
$7,999. 
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CONSUMER  PRICES 

Table  1. --Index  of  Prices  Paid  by  Farmers  for  Connnodities  Used  in  Family  Living 

(1914.7-11.9  =  100) 


February  1960j  J-une  I960 -February  I961 


Item 

Feb. 

i960 

June 
i960 

Tn  n  -?r 

jU-Ly 

Aug  . 

iML)  V  • 

Dec . 

Jan. 

1961 

J?  ct)  . 

118 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

119 

117 

117 

118 

117 

119 

120;  — 

117 

118 

117 

Household  furnishings  .... 

lOk 

103 

103 

Building  materials^  house . 

1PP 

121 

120 

AuixD  and  auto  supplies  . . . 

iko 

139 

iko 

Source:    U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Agriciiltural  Marketing  Service. 


Table  2. --Consumer  Price  Index  for  City  Wage -Earner  and  Clerical -Worker  Families 

(I9ivj-k9  =  100) 


January  I96O;  May  I960 -January  I961 


Item 

Jan . 

i960 

May 

i960 

June 

July 

Aug. 

Sept . 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Dec . 

Jan. 

1961 

125 

126 

126 

127 

127 

127 

127 

127 

128 

127 

118 

120 

120 

121 

120 

120 

121 

121 

121 

121 

108 

109 

109 

109 

109 

111 

111 

111 

111 

109 

131 

131 

131 

131 

132 

132 

132 

132 

132 

132 

Rent   

Ikl 

Ikl 

l42 

lk2 

lh2 

l42 

l42 

i43 

143 

lh3 

Gas  and  electricity  .... 

123 

125 

125 

125 

125 

126 

126 

126 

126 

126 

Solid  fuels  and  fuel  oil 

139 

133 

132 

133 

133 

135 

136 

136 

137 

i4o 

10^ 

lOk 

loh 

lOk 

10k 

io4 

io4 

io4 

io4 

io4 

Household  operation  . . . , 

136 

137 

137 

137 

138 

138 

138 

138 

138 

138 

1^1^ 

ih6 

146 

146 

146 

145 

ik6 

146 

146 

146 

15^ 

156 

156 

156 

157 

157 

157 

158 

158 

158 

133 

133 

133 

133 

134 

13^^ 

134 

134 

I3i^ 

134 

Reading  and  recreation  . . . 

120 

121 

121 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

122 

Other  goods  and  services  . 

132 

132 

132 

132 

132 

133 

133 

133 

133 

133 

Source:     U.  S.  Depaiianent  of  Labor,  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics. 
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INDEX  OF  ARTICLES  APPEARING  MARCH -DECEMBER  I96O 

Page  Issue 

CLOTHING  AM)  TEXTILES 

Changes  in  Fiber  Consumption    20  March 

World  Consumption  of  Cotton,  Wool,  and  Mamnade  Fibers  ...  20  September 

FOOD 

Estimated  Cost  of  One  Week*s  Food — ^U.S.A.  Average  and«. 

Four  Regions    7  March 

Food  Consumption  and  Dietary  Levels  of  Households  with 

Employed  and  Nonemployed  Homemeukers    9  June 

Grades  for  Eggs,  Butter,  and  Lamb  I...'   11  March 

Per  Person  Food  Cost  Differential  in  Large  and  Small 

Families    3  September 

Using  the  Estimated  Cost  of  One  Week's  Food  in  Budget 

Counseling   i . . . .  3  ManSS. 

FAMILY  FINANCE 

Calculating  Installment  Credit  Costs   I8  March 

Changes  in  Einployment  of  Teachers  in  Public  Schools, 

1957-1958    20  June 

City  Worker's  Family  Budget  Revised    7  September 

e.*^-  Employment  of  High  School  Graduates    I8  September- 
Factors  Affecting  the  Employment  of  Women    13      "  June 

Family  Living  Expenditures  of  Low-Income  Farm  Families  . .  3  June 

Incomes  of  Families  and  Number  of  Earners  (1958)    March 

Income  of  Orphans  and  their  Widowed  Mothers    13  March 

Personal  Incomes  in  1959    1^  September 

Some  Facts  about  Unemployment  Insurance    11  September 

Working  Mothers  and  Child  Care    I6  September 

HOUSING  ■  1 

FHA  Reduces  Downpayment    20  June 

Trends  in  the  Consumer  Price  Index  for  Housing  during 

1950 's    15  June 

MISCELLANEOUS 

College  Plans  of  Students    I9  June 

FDA's  ConsTjmer  Consultant  Program    10  September 

Foreign  Travel  in  1959    15  September 

Improvements  in  Education  Noted    22  March 

Index  of  Articles  Appearing  March  1959-December  1959  • • • •  26  March 

Marriage  and  Divorce  Rates,  1925-1^57    22  September 

Results  of  Family  Economics  Review  Questionnaire    6  September 

The  1959  Census  of  Agriculture    23  March 

ANNUAL  OUTLOOK  ISSUE 

Outlook  for  1961    1-28  December 

■J 


Growth  Through  Agricultural  Progress 


